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PETER SIMPLE. 
(Continued.) 


A few nights afterwards, when we had the middle 
watch, O’Brien proceeded with his story. “Where 
was it that I left off?” 

* You left off at the time that you were taken out of 
confinement.” 

“ So I did, sure enough; and it was with no good will 
that I went to my duty. However, as there was no 
help for it, 1 walked up and down the deck as before, 
with my hands in my pockets, thinking of old Ireland 
and my great ancestor Brien Borru, And so I went 
on behaving myself like a real gentleman, and getting 
into no more scrapes, until the fleet put into the Cove 
of Cork, and I found myself within a few miles of my 
father’s house. You may suppose that the anchor had 
hardly kissed the mud, before | went to the first lieu- 
tenant, and asked leave to go on shore. Now the first 
lieutenant was not in the sweetest of tempers, seeing as 
how the captain had been hauling him over the coals 
for not carrying on the duty according to his satisfac- 
tion. So he answered me very gruffly that I should not 
leave the ship. ‘O bother!’ said I to myself, * this will 
never do.” So up I walked to the captain, and touch- 
ing my hat, reminded him that I had a father and mo- 
ther, and a pretty sprinkling of brothers and sisters, 
who wore dying to see me, and that I hoped that he 
would give me leave, *Ax the first lieutenant,’ said 
he, turning away. ‘I have, sir,’ replicd I, ‘and he says 
that a devil a bit shall I put my foot on shore.’ ‘Thea 
you have inisbehaved yourself,’ said the captain. ‘* Not 
a bit of it, Captain Willis,’ replied 1; ‘it’s the first lieu. 
tenant who has misbehaved.’ * How, sir!’ answered he, 
in an angry tone. * Why, sir, didn’t be misbehave just 
now, in not carrying on the duty according to your 
will and pleasure? and didn’t you sarve him out just as 
he deserved—and isn’t he sulky because you did—and 
arn’t that the reason why I’m not to go on shore? You 
see, your honour, it’s ail true as | said; and the first 
lieutenant has misbehaved, and not me. 1 hope you 
will allow me to go on shore, captain, God bless you! 
and make some allowance for my parental feclings to- 
wards the arthers of my existence.’ ‘Have you any 
fault to find with Mr. O’Brien?’ said the captain to the 
first lieutenant, as he came aft. ‘No more than I have 
with midshipmen in general ; but I believe it is not the 
custom for officers to ask leave to go on shore before the 
sails are furled and yards squared.’ ‘Very true, re. 
plied the captain; ‘therefore, Mr. O’Brien, you must 
Wait until the watch is called, and then if you ask the 
first lieutenant, I have no doubt but you will have leave 
= you to go and see your friends.’ * Thank’e 

indly, sir,’ replied I; and I hoped that the yards and 
sails would be finished off as soon as possible, for my 
heart was in my mouth, and I felt that if I had been 
kept much longer, it would have flown on shore be- 
fore me. 

“TI thought myself very clever in this business, but | 
hever was a greater fool in my life; for there was no 
such hurry to have gone on shore, and the first lieute- 
nant never forgave me for appealing to tho captain— 
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but of that by and by, and allin good time. At last I 
obtained a grumbling assent to my going on shore, and 
off I went like a sky rocket. 2 in a desperate 
hurry, I hired a jaunting car to take me to my father’s 
house. ‘Is it the O’Briens of Ballyhinch that you 
mean?’ enquired the spalpeen who drove the horses. 
‘Sure it is,’ replied I; ‘ and how is he, end all the noble 
family of the O’Briens?’ ‘All well enough, bating the 
boy Tim, who caught a bit of confusion in his head the 
other night at the fair, and now lies in bed quite insin- 
sible to mate or drink; but the doctors give hopes of 
his recovery, as all the O’Briens are known to have such 
thick heads,’ ‘What do you mane by that, bad man- 
ners to you?” said I; ‘but poor Tim—how did it hap- 
pen—was there a fight?’ * Not much of a fight—only 
a bit of skrummage—three crowner’s inquests, no 
more.’ ‘But you are not going the straight road, you 
thief, said I, seeing that he had turned off to the left 
‘I've my reasons for that, your honour,’ replied he; ‘1 
always turn away from the castle out of principle—I 
lost a friend there and it makes me melancholy.’ *‘ How 
came that for to happen?’ ‘All by accident, your ho- 
nour; they hung my poor brother Patrick there, be- 
cause he was a bad hand at arithmetic.’ * He should 
have gone to a better school, then,’ said I. * I’ve an 
idea it was a bad school that ‘he was brought up in,’ 
replied he, with a sigh. ‘He was a cattle-dealer, your 
honour, and one day, somehow or another, he’d a cow 
too much—all for not knowing how to count, your ho- 
nour—bad luck to his school-master!’ ‘All that may 
be very true,’ said I, ‘and pace be to his soul; but | 
don’t see why you are to drag me, that’s in such a 
aurry, two miles out of my way out of principle.’ ‘Is 
your honvur in a hurry to get home? Then [ll be 
thinking they'll not be in such a hurry to see you.’ 
‘And who told you that my name was O’Brien, you 
baste ?—and do you dare to say that my friends won't 
be glad to sce me?’ ‘ Plase your honour, it’s all an 
idea of mine—so say no moro about it. Only this } 
know; Father M‘Grath, who gives me absolution, tould 
me the other day that I ought to pay him, and not run 
in debt, and then run away like Teague O’Brien, who 
went to say without paying for his shirts, and his shoes 
and his stockings, nor any thing else, and who would 
live to be hanged as sure as St. Patrick swam over the 
Liffey with his head under his arm,’ * Bad luck to that 
Father M‘Grath, cried |; ‘devil burn me but I'll be re- 
venged upon him!’ 

“ By that time we had arrived at the door of my fa- 
ther’s house. I paid the raparee, and in I popped. 
There was my father and mother, and all my brothers 
and sisters, (bating Tim who was in bed sure enough, 
and died the next day,) and that baste Father M*Grath 
to boot. When my mother saw me she ran to me and 
hugged me as she wept on my neck, and then she 
wiped her eyes, and sat down again; but nobody else 
said * How d’ye do,’ ur opened their inouths to me. | 
said to myself,‘ Sure there’s some trifling mistake here,’ 
but I held my tongue. At last they all opened their 
mouths with a vengeance. My father commenced— 
*Arn’t you ashamed on yourself, Teague O’Brien ?— 
‘Arn’t you ashamed on yourself, Teague O’Brien?’ 
eried Father M‘'Grath.—‘ Arn’t you ashamed on your- 
self,’ cried out all my brothers and sisters in full chorus, 
whilst my poor mother put her apron to her eyes and 





said nothing. ‘The devil a bit for myself, but very 


much ashamed for you all,’ replied I, ‘to treat me in 
this manner. What’s the meaning of all this?’ ‘Haven’t 
they seized my two cows to pay for your toggery, you 
spalpeen?’ cried my father, ‘Haven't they taken the 
hay to pay for your shoes and stockings ” cried Father 
M‘Grath. ‘Haven't they taken the pig to pay for that 
ugly hat of yours?’ cried my eldest sister. ‘And 
haven't they taken my hens to pay for that dirk of 
yours?’ cried another. ‘ And all our best furniture to 
pay for your white shirts and black cravats?’ cried 
Murdock, my brother. ‘And haven't we been starved 
to death ever since ?’ cried they all. ‘Och hone!’ said 
iny mother. * The devil they have!’ said 1, when they’d 
all done. ‘Sure I’m sorry enough, but it’s no fault of 
mine. Father, didn’t you send me to say?’ * Yes, you 
raparee; but didn’t you promise—or didn’t I promise 
tur you, which is all one and the same thing—that 
you'd pay it all baek with your prize-money—and 
where is it? answer that, Teague O'Brien,’ * Where is 
it, father? Til tell you—it’s where next Christmas is 
—coming, but not come yet.’ ‘Spake to him, Father 
M‘Grath,’ said my father. ‘Js not that a lie of yours, 
Teague O'Brien, that you're after telling now?’ said 
Father M’Grath; ‘give me the money.’ ‘It’s no lie, 
Father M‘Grath; if it pleased you to die to-morrow, 
the devil of a shilling have I to jingle on your tomb- 
stone for good luck, bating those three or four, which 
you may divide between you,’ and I threw them on the 
floor. 

“* Teague O'Brien,’ said Father M‘Grath, ‘it’s ab- 
solution that you'll be wanting to-morrow, after all 
your sins and enormities; and the devil a bit shall you 
have—take that now.’ 

“*Father M'Grath,’ replied J, very angrily, ‘it's no 
absolution that ll want from you any how—take that 
now.’ 

“*Then you have had your share of heaven; for I'll 
keep you out of it, you wicked monster,’ said Father 
M'Grath— take that now.’ 

“*If it’s no better than a midshipman’s berth,’ re- 
plied I, ‘I'd just a8 soon stay out; but I'll creep in in 
spite of yon—take that now, Father M‘Grath,’ 

“*And who’s to save your soul, and send you to 
heaven, if I don’t, you wicked wretch? but I'll see you 
d d first—so take that now, Teague O’Brien.’ 

“*Theu Vil turn protestant, and damn the pope— 
take that now, Father M‘Grath.' 

“ At this lact broadside of mine my futher and all my 
brothers and sisters raised a cry of horror, and my mo- 
ther burst into tears. Father M*Grath seized hold of 
the pot of holy water, and dipping in the little whisk, 
began to sprinkle the room, saying a Latin prayer, 
while they ail went on squalling at me. At last, my 
father seized the stool, which be had been seated upon, 
and threw it at my head. I dodyed, and it knocked 
down Father M'Grath who had just walked behind me 
in full song. I knew that it was all over after that, so 
I sprung over his carcass and gained the door. ‘Good 
morning to ye all, and better manners to you next 
time we meet,’ cried I, and off I set as fast as I could 
for the ship. 

“I was melancholy enough as I walked back, and 
thought of what had passed. ‘I need not have been in 
such a confounded hurry,’ said I to myself, ‘to ask 
leave, thereby affronting the first lieutenant :’ and I 








was very sorry for what I had said to the priest, for my 
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conscience thumped me very hard at having even pre- 
tended that {'d turn protestant, which I never intended 
to do, nar ever will, but live and die a good catholic as 
all my posterity have done before me, and as I trust all 
my ancestors will for generations to come. Well, I ar- 
rived on board, and the first lieutenant was very savage. 
I hoped he would get over it, but he never did; and he 
continued to treat me so ill, that I determined to quit 
the ship, which I did as soen as we arrived in Cawsand 
Bay. The captain allowed me to go, for I told him the 
whole truth of the matter,and he saw that it was true; 
so he recommended me to the captain of a jackass fri- 
gate, who was in want of midshipmen.” 

“ What do you mean by a jackass frigate?” en- 
quired I. 

“I mean one of your twenty-eight gun ships, so 
called because there is as much difference between 
them and a real frigate, like the one we are sailing in, 
zs there is between a donkey and a race-horse. Well, 
the ship was no sooner brought down to the dock-yard 
to have her ballast taken in, than our captain came 
to her—a little, thin, spare man, but a man of weight 
nevertheless, for he brought a great pair of scales witl. 
him, and weighed every thing that was put on board. 
I forget his real name, but the sailors christened him 
Captain Avoirdupois. He had a large book, and in it 
he inserted the weight of the ballast, and of the shot, 
water, provisions, coal, standing and running rigging, 
cables, and every thing else. Then he weighed all the 
men, and all the midshipmen, and all the midshipmen’s 
chests, and all the officers with every thing belonging 
to them ; lastly, he weighed himself, which did not add 
much to the sum total. I don’t exactly know what this 
was for; but he was always talking about cenires of 

ravity, displacement of fluid, and Lord knows what. 

believe it was to find out the longitude, somehow or 
other, but I didn’t remain long enough in her to know 
the end of it; for one day I brought on board a pair of 
new boots, which I forgot to report, that they might be 
put into the scales which swung on the gangway; and 
whether the captain thought that they would sink his 
ship, or why, I cannot tell, but he ordered me to quit 
her immediately—so there | was adrift again. I packed 
up my traps and went on shore, putting on my new 
boots out of spite, and trod into all the mud and mire I 
could meet, and walked up and down from Plymouth 
to Dock until { was tired, as a punishment to them, 
until I wore the scoundrels out in a fortnight. 

* One day I was in the dock-yard, looking at a two- 
decker in the basin, just brought forward for service, 
and [ enquired who was to be the captain. They told 
me that his name was O'Connor. Then he’s a country- 
man of mine, thought I, and I'll try my luck. So I 
called at Goud’s Hotel, where Le was lodying, and re- 
quested to speak with him. I was admitted, and I told 
him with my best bow that I had come as a volunteer 
for his ship, and that my name was O’Brien. As it 
happened, he had some vacancies, and liking my 
brogue, he asked me in what ship I had served. I told 
him, and also my reason for quitting my last—which 
was because | was turned out of it. I explained the 
story of the boots, and he made enquiries, and found 
that it was all true; and then he gave me a vacancy as 
master’s mate. We were ordered to South America; 
and the trade winds took us there in a jiffey. I liked 
my captain and officers very much ; and what was bet- 
ter, we took some good prizes. But somehow or other 
I never had the luck to remain long in one ship, and 
that by no fault of mine; at least, not in this instance. 
All went on as sinooth as possible, until one day the 
captain took us on shore to a ball, at one of the peace- 
able districts. We had a very merry night of it; but as 
luck would have it, I had the morning watch to keep, 
and see the decks cleaned, and as I never neglected my 
duty, I set off about three o’clock in th» morning, just 
at break of day, to go on board of the ship. I was 
walking along the sands, thinking of the pretty girl 
that I'd been dancing with, and had got about halt 
way to the ship, when three raparees of Spanish sol- 
diers came from behind a rock and attacked me with 
their swords and bayonets. | had only my dirk, but 1 
was not to be run through for nothing, sol fought them 
as long as I could. I finished one fellow, but at last 
they finished me; for a bayonet pressed through my 
body, and I forgot all about it. Well, it appears—for I 
can only say so to the best of my knowledge and belief 
-—that after they had killed me, they stripped me naked 
and buried me in the sand, carrying away with them 
the body of their comrade. So there l was—dead and 
buried.” 

“ But, O’Brien,” said I. 

“ Whist—hold your tongue—you’ve not heard the 


end of it. Well, I had been buried about an hour—but 
not very deep it appears, for they were in too great a 
hurry—when a fisherman and his daughter came along 
the beach, on their way to the boat; and the daughter, | 
God bless her, did me the favour to tread upon my 
nose. It was clear that she had never trod upon an 
Irishman’s nose before, for it surprised her, and she 
looked down to sce what was there, and not seeing any 
thing, she tried it again with her foot, and then she 
seraped off the sand, and discovered my pretty face. 1 
was quite warm, and still breathing, for the sand had 
stopped the blood, and prevented my bleeding to death. 
The fisherman pulled me out, and took me on his back 
to the house where the captain and officers were still) 
dancing. When he brought me in, there was a great 
cry from the ladies, not because | was murdered, for 
they are used to it in those countries, but because I was 
naked, which they considered a much more serious af- 
fair. 1 was put to bed, and a boat despatched on board 
for our doctor; and in a few hours I was able to speak, 
and tell them how it happened. But I was too ill to 
move when the ship sailed, which she was obliged to 
do in a day or two aflerwards, so the captain made out 
my discharge, and left me there. The family were 
French, and I remained with them for six months be- 
fore I could obtain a passage home, during which I 
learnt their iangcage, and a very fair allowance of 
Spanish to boot. When I arrived in England, I found 
that the prizes had been sold, and that the money was 
ready for-distribution. I produced my certificate, and 
received £167 for my share. So it’s come at laet, 
thought I. 

+ F eiaw had such a handful of money in my life; 
but I hope I shall again, very soon. I spread it out on 
the table as soon as I got home and looked at it, and 
then I said to myself, now, Teague O’Brien, will you 
keep this money to yourself, or send it home? Then I 
thought of Father M‘Grath and the stool that was 
thrown at my head, and I was very near sweeping it 
all back into my pocket. But then I thought of my 
mother, and of the cows, and of the pig, and the furni- 
ture, all gone: and of my brothers and sisters wanting 
praties, and { made a vow that I'd send every farthing 
of it to them, after which Father M‘Grath would no 
longer think of not giving me absolution. So I sent 
them every doit, only reserving for myself the pay 
which I had received, amounting to about £30; and I 
never felt more happy in my life than when it was safe 
in the post-office, and fairly out of my hands. I wrote 
a bit of'a letter to my father at the time, which was to 
this purpose— 


“ * Honourep Faraer,—Since our last pleasant meet- 
ing, at which you threw the stool at my head, missing 
the pigeon and hitting the crow, I have been dead and 
buried, but am now quite well, thank God, and want no 
absolution from Father M‘Grath, bad luck to him. And 
what’s more to the point, I have just received a batch 
of prize money, the first I have handled since I have 
served his majesty, and every farthing of which I now 
send to you, that you may get back your old cows and 
the pig, and all the rest of the articles seized to pay for 
fitting me out; so never again ask me whether Som 
not ashamed of myself’: more shame to you for abusing 
a dutiful son like myself, who went to sea at your bid- 
ding, and has never had a real good potatoe down his 
throat ever since. I’m a true O’Brien, tell my mother, 
and don’t mane to turn protestant, but uphold the re- 
ligion of my country; although the devil may take 
Father M‘Grath and his holy water to boot. I shan’t 
come and see you, as perhaps you may have another 
stool ready for my head, and may take better aim next 
time : so no more at present from your affectionate son, 

* Teague O’Brien.’ 


“ About three weeks afterwards I received a letter 
from my father, telling me that I was a real O’Brien, 
and that if any one dared to hint to the contrary, he 
would break every bone in his body; that they had re- 
ceived the money, and thanked me for a real gentle- 
man as I was; that I should have the best stool in the 
house next time [ came, not for my head but for my 
tail; that Father M*Grath sent me his blessing, and had 
given me absolution for all I had done or should do for 
the next ten years to come: that my mother had cried 
with joy at my dutiful behaviour; and that all my bro- 
thers and sisters, (bating Tim, who had died the day 
after I left them,) wished me good luck, and plenty 
more prize money to send home to them. This was all 
very pleasant; and I had nothing left on my mind but 
to get another ship; so I went to the port admiral, and 
told him how it was that I left my last; and he said, 





‘ That being dead and buried was quite sufficient rea- 


son for any one leaving his ship, and that he would 
procure me another, now that I had come to life again.’ 
I was sent on board of the guard ship, where | remained 
about ten days, and then was sent round to join this 
frigate—and so my story’s ended; and there’s eight 
bells striking—svu the watch is ended too. Jump down, 
Peter, and call Robinson, and tell him that I’ll trouble 
him to forget to go to sleep again as he did last time, 
and leave me here, kicking my heels, contrary to the 
rules and regulations of the service.” 


—>— 


CHAPTER V. 


Before I proceed with my narrative, I wish to ex. 
plain to the reader that my history was not written in 
after life, when I had obtained a greater knowledge of 
the world. When | first went to sea, I promised my 
mother that I would keep a journal of what passed, 
with my reflections upon it. ‘To this promise I rigidly 
adhered, and since I have been my own master, these 
journals have remained in my possession. In writing, 
therefore, the earlier part of my adventures, every thing 
is stated as it was impressed on my mind at the time. 
Upon many points I have since had reagon to form a 
different opinion from that. which is recorded, and upon 
many others I have since langhed heartily at my folly 
and simplicity, but still I have thought it advisable to 
let the ideas of the period remain rather than correct 
them by those of dear-bought experience. A -boy of 
fifteen, brought up in a secluded country town, cannot 
be expected to reason and judge as a young man who 
has seen much of life, and passed through a variety of 
adventures. The reader must, therefore, remember that 
I have referred to my journal for the opinions and feel- 
ings which guided me in and between each distinct 
anniversary of my existence. 

e have now been cruizing for six weeks, and I find 
that my profession is much more agreeable than I an- 
ticipated. My desire to please is taken for the deed; 
and although I occasionally make a blunder, yet the 
captain and first lieutenant seem to think that I am 
attentive to my duty to the best of my ability, and only 
smile at my mistakes. I also have discovered that 
however my natural capacity may have been estiinated 
by my family, that it is not so depreciated here; and 
every day I feel more confidence in myself, and hope, 
by attention and diligence, to make up for a want of 
natural endowment. There certainly is something in 
the life of a sailor which enlarges the mind. When I 
was at home six months ago, I allowed other people to 
think for me, and acted wholly on the leading-strings 
of their suggestions; now, to the best of my ability, I 
think for myself. I am happy with my messmates— 
those who were harsh upon me have left off, because | 
never resented their conduct, and those who were kind 
to me are even kinder than before. The time flies away 
quickly, I suppose, because I know exactly what I have 
to do, and each day is the forerunner of the ensuing. 

The first lieutenant is one of the most amusing men 
1 ever knew, yet he never relaxes from the discipline of 
the service, or takes the least liberty with either his 
superiors or inferiors. His humour is principally shown 
in his various modes of punishment; and let the pun- 
ishment be ever so severe to the party, the manner of 
inflicting it is invariably a source of amusement to the 
remainder of the ship’s company. I have often thought 
that although no individual liked being punished, yet 
that all the ship’s company were quite pleased when a 
punishment took place. He is very particular about 
his decks; they are always as white as snow, and no- 
thing displeases him so much as their being soiled. It 
is for that reason that he has such an objection to the 
use of tobacco. There are spitting-pans placed in dif. 
ferent parts of the decks for the use of the men, that 
they may not dirty the planks with the tobacco juice. 
Sometimes a man in his hurry forgets to use these pans, 
but as the mess to which the stain may be opposite have 
their grog stopped if the party is not found out they 
take good care not only to keep a look out, but to in- 
form against the offender. Now the punishment for 
the offence is as follows—the man’s hands are tied be- 
hind his back, and a large tin spitting-box fixed to his 
chest by a strap over the shoulders, All the other boxes 
on the lower deck are taken away,and he is obliged to 
walk there, ready to attend the summons of any man 
who may wish to empty his mouth of the tobacco juice. 
The other men are so pleased at the fancy that they 
spit twice as much as before, for the pleasure of making 
him run about. Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, calls it 


“ the first lieutenant’s preambulating spitting-pan.” He 
observed to me one day “that really Mr. Falcon was 
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such an epicure about his decks, that he was afraid to 
pudding an anchor on the forecastle.” 

I was much amused the last morning watch that J 
kept. We were stowing the hammocks in the quarter. 
deck nettings, when one of the boys came up with his 
hammock on his shoulder, and as he passed, the first 
lieutenant perceived that he had a quid of tobacco in 
his cheek. “ What have you got there, my good lad— 
a gum-bile?—your cheek is very much swelled.” “No, 
sir,” replied the boy, “there’s nothing at all the matter.” 
“QO, there must be; it is a bad tooth, then. Open your 
mouth and let me see.” Very reluctantly the boy 
opéned his mouth, and discovered a large roll of tobac- 
co leaf. “I see, I see,” said the first tieutenant, “ your 
mouth wants overhauling, and your teeth cleaning, I 
wish we had a dentist on board; but as we have not, | 
will operate as well as I can. Send the armourer up 
here with his tongs.” When the armourer made his 
appearance, the boy was made to open his mouth, while 
the chew of tobacco was extracted with his rough in- 
strument. “There now,” said the first lieutenant, “ 1’m 
sure that you must feel better already; you never 
could have had any appetite. Now, captain of the af- 
terguard, bring a piece of old canvass and some sand 
here, and clean his teeth nicely.” The captain of the 
afterguard came forward, and putting the bey’s head 
between his knees, scrubbed his teeth well with the 
sand and canvass for two or three minutes. “There, 
that will do,” said the first lieutenant. “ Now, my little 
fellow, your mouth is nice and clean, and you'll enjoy 
your breakfast. It was impossible for you to have 
eaten any thing with your mouth in such a nasty state. 
When it’s dirty again, come to me, and I'll be your den- 
tist. 

(To be continued.) 


—<—>— 
GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL. 


The following is the portion of the letter from 
Carey, Lea & Co. respecting the Geographical 
Annual, alluded to in our last. 


“ You will doubtless be surprised to learn that all the 
errors, except three of no moment, pointed out by your 
correspondent, arise out of the haste with which he ex. 
amined the book, and that a little more time would 
have satisfied him that they did not exist. Had he 
read the preface with any care, he would have seen that 
itis there stated, that ‘out of forty or fifly thousand 
places twenty thousand have their longitudes and lati- 
tudes affixed.’ A moment’s consideration would have 
satisfied him that this referred to the tables, and that 
the places in the maps constitute the remainder. Here 
is the key to his error (for we are willing to believe it 
was an error, and not a wilfal misunderstanding) which 
consisted in expecting to find in the tables all the places 
given in the maps, when it was not intended any one of 
them should be given. He will now know, that if he want 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia or Baltimore, he will 
find it on the map; and, that if he cannot find a place on 
the map, he will find it in the table with its latitude 
and longitude, so as to be able to locate it on the inap. 
In this way we have been enabled to give very nearly 
as great a number of places as can be found on the 
largest sheet maps of the United States, and the exact po- 
sition of a place can, we believe, more readily be ascer- 
tained than on any, the most expensive map. We be- 
lieve that no place of importance in the United States 
had been omitted. The! maps (three in number) were 
all constructed by one of the most accurate geographers 
we know; and when he had completed them he made 
the tables, commencing with places of the first im- 
portance and proceeding downwards until he filled the 
space allowed, That he was enabled to include Doctor- 
town and Coosewatteville, without omitting places of 
greater importance, is abundant evidence of the extent 
of information contained in the book. The map ot 
North America has a title independent entirely of those 
which accompany the map of the United States. On 
that map Philadelphia is Jatd down, and it is also in 
the table, but we doubt exceedingly if another such 
case occurs in the book, as it was not intended. That 
table also contains many places which are laid down 
on the maps of the United States being, generally, the 
capitals or principal cities of the States. As regards the 
latitude and longitude of the places usually occupied 
by the different tribes of Indians, we have only to say, 
that we believe the great mass of your readers would 
be of a different opinion from that of the writer of the 
article, 


“ We plead guilty to three errurs, as follows : 
1. “ Philadelphia, table 88, should have been Phila- 


delphia =. Mas 

2. “ The latitude of Philadelphia in table 78, should 
have been 39° 57’ instead of 39° 52’, being an error of 
five minutes.” 

3. “ Bordenton should have been Bordentown.” 
Tho writer has asserted, 

1. * That places of importance have been omitted.” 
2. “ That others of comparative insignificance have 
been inserted in their stead.” 

3. “That the maps and tables of the United States 
have been copied from the English edition, without re- 
vision.”’t 

4.“ That it is glaringly faulty, showing both ig- 
norance and carelessness.” 

We presume you must now be satisfied that there is 
no foundation for any of these assertions, and that they 
ought to be recalled. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 


Carey, Lea & Co.” 
Philadelphia, Nov. 28, 1833. 


Remarks. 


We have inserted the above to show that we 
are disposed to give fair play to all who may feel 
aggrieved at our criticisms, but we cannot recall 
our assertions, nor submit to dictation. We 
took up the beautiful volume which forms the 
topic in dispute, with a strong inclination to 
pass an encomium, the mechanical part was so 
excellent, and the size so convenient; but on the 
slight examination we gave to only a few of the 
tables we found the errors to which the publish- 
ers plead guilty, and their note has induced a 
still further exploration of the work so forcibly 
ushered into notice in the preface, which by the 
way is a literal transcript from the English edi- 
tion of 1831, with only the omission of the re- 
ference to “ royal patronage.” 

The * publishers” have, perhaps, yet to learn 
that mistakes of latitude and longitude are of the 
greatest moment to the very lives of their fellow 
beings. Numerous instances of shipwreck from 
trivial errors of this kind could be enumerated.§ 
A friend has just mentioned one where a whole 
ship’s crew were nearly lost from relying on an 
almanac; and if a captain would depend upon 
such authority, how much more likely would he 
be to receive as correct, a publication which has 
all the appearance of veracity, and is bolstered 
up with assurances of accuracy? We were per- 
fectly justifiable, after even a hasty examination, 
when we found the place of its publication set 
down wrong twice, to pronounce the work un- 
worthy of patronage. 

They have plead “ guilty” to the error of not 
having inserted Tennessee after the important 
word Philadelphia. ‘The principal city of Penn- 
sylvania being thus twice erroneously settled, let 
us go to the seat of government. Harrisburg, in 
plate 85, is located in north latitude 35° 40’, 





* Who would ever have anticipated such an error as 
this, as few can be aware that there is a town of that 
name in Tennessee ? 

+ This we did not state. Our expressions were :— 
“The ‘assurances of accuracy’ are literally copied 
from the English edition of 1831, and the maps and ta- 
bles appear to be mere transfers without undergoing 
any revision.” We spoke of the maps and tables in 
general, and we repeat, that to all appearance the ge- 
nerality are mere transfers, 

§ In regard to an error of * only five minutes” in the 
location of Philadelphia, we may observe that a friend 
of ours has determined his own in the interior of the 
state within one minute, and that by ordinary instru- 
ments. We exonerate all our readers from the charge 
of thinking that the Indians should be particularised 
even to the minutes. They occupy at least as much 
space as a county or a state, and no one would put the 





exact latitude and longitude of even a whole township. 


longitude 89° 10’, and in plate 77, north lati- 
tude 34° 55’, longitude 90° 25’ and no state is 
given!!! Here are two Harrisburgs, neither 
answering to that of our capital. Do the publish- 
ers know in what section of the country they are 
in? and even if they do, they will plead guilty to 
two more errors in not inserting the state. ‘The 
true location of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, is 
north latitude 40° 16’; longitude 76° 50’. 

By Augusta we understand the places of that 
name in Maine or Georgia. In the Geographical 
Annual there are two Augustas, and no state 
whatever given. One is declared to be in lati- 
tude 31° 10’, longitude 89° 15’. The other 
44° 41', longitude 75° 38’. So that the one 
intended to be located in Maine, would be near 
Prescott, U. C. and the Augusta, Georgia, 
should be 33° 28’, longitude 81° 54’! 
Batavia, without New York or any other 
state desi, d. 

Beaufort, still no state, is stated to be in 
latitude 34° 40’. Beaufort, S. C. is really in 
latitude 32° 31’. Let all captains beware of 
2° 9 error in steering for Beaufort!! See 
Encyclopedia Americana, where the latitude is 
stated at 32° 31’. Is there a Beaufort in Ten- 
nessee? 

Two Dovers occur in the tables but no state 
affixed to either! 

Fredericksburgh, no state mentioned, and said 
to be latitude 40° 44’. Fredericksburgh, Vir- 
ginia, is in latitude 38° 34’. 

Hartford, the same, and said to be in latitude 
37° 30’, when in fact it is in latitude 41° 46’. 
What state are we to be told should have been 
added ? 

Knoxville ; where the word “ 'Tennessee”’ 
would again have been useful, it is omitted en- 
tirely. ‘The same with regard to the states in 
which Mobile, Vincennes, &c. &c. are situated. 

Trenton is said to be in latitude 31° 1’. 
Trenton, New Jersey, is in 40° 14’. What 
Trenton is it? 

Detroit, is said to be in latitude 42° 35’, 
longitude 82° 35’. In the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana we have it in latitude 42° 24’, longitude 
82° 58', which last is correct. 

A prayer book was printed in the time of the 
Puritans in an illegible and worn out type, on 
which the printer being complained of, he 
stoutly replied, that “It was as good as the 
price afforded; and being a book which all per- 
sons ought to have by heart, it was no matter 
whether it was read or not, so that it was worn 
out in their hands!!” So of this annual; it is no 
matter if there are two Dovers; if you wish to 
find the latitude of Dover, N. H. you must have 
it by heart, for on refering to the “ authority” 
you find there are two, and instead of one look 
you must turn to two plates, and finally to the map 
to “locate” it. And the same of Augusta, &c. 
&c. &c. and you will find them both on the 
maps, judging from analogy, though we are as- 
sured ‘it was not intended any one of them 
should be (have been) given.”’ 

* The map of North America,”’ say the publish- 
ers, “‘ has a table independent entirely of those 
which occupy the map of the United States. On 
that map Philadelphia is laid down, and it is also 
in the table, but we doubt exceedingly if another 
such instance occurs in the book.” ‘lhe publish- 
ers have yet to learn, it appears, what is in the 
tables, and what is not! We will enlighten them. 
On the slightest possible examination by a tyro 
of ten years old, he has pointed out the follow- 





ing, which we assure our hypercritics are 
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really in both! / viz: Nashville, Newbern, Hali- 
fax, Natchez, Savannah, Mobile, Vera Cruz, 
Wilmington, Natchitoches, Boston, Detroit, Que- 
bec, Montreal, Cape Cod, Albany, Panama, 
Arkopolis, St. Johns, New Orleans, Natchez, 
St. Louis, Guadalaxara, Cape St. Lucas. ‘There 
is a “* Washington,” on this table that is very 
puzzling, having no “ 'Tennessee”’ or any thing 
else to it, except latitude 33° 40’, longitude 
82° 46’. Nashville occurs in two tables—once 
in latitude 35° 52’, longitude 87° 30’, and 
once in lat. 36°, longitude 78°. Are they both 
* Tennesee”’? If so, the longitude is wrong in 
both ! 

In another place they find it necessary to re- 
peat the assertion “ it was not intended any one 
of them should be given” in both maps and ta- 
bles, and that “ here is the key of the error.” 
‘The above specimens were found after a search 
of ten minutes; they are at least inserted by mis- 
take, according to their own showing, and are 
all found in the one plate and map expressly 
referred to. We really have not patience to 
go further into this matter, and presume the 
publishers do not wish it. 

If, however, they think there is any further 
cause of complaint, our columns are open to a 
temperate vindication. 





The importance which the publishers attach 
to our notice, evinced by the length of their re- 
plicatory remarks, has induced us to devote 
more space to this discussion than we had in- 
tended, or, as we thought, the subject merited. 
Justice to them, however, required they should 
be heard—justice to ourselves demands that 
we should support our position, or confess error. 
This, as already said, has led into further exami- 
nation—the result is now public. 

As we closed these remarks, the following 
communication was received from a gentleman 
remarkable for his accuracy and love of truth ; 
one entirely disinterested, and who has expressed 
himself in words more dissatisfied with the work 
than he cared to set down in print. As it forti- 
fies our position we give it publicity. 

Communication. 


I have examined to a small extent the maps 
and tables of the Geographical Annual for 1834, 
published by Carey, Lea & Blanchard. The 
annexed table will exhibit a portion only of the 
numerous errors | have detected. 

Geographical Annual. AmericanAlmanac for 1833. 


N. Lat. Long. W. N. Lat. W. Long. 
“7 M. Deg. M. Deg. M. 8. Deg. M. S. 
Annapolis, 45 65 3 39 «00 «(00 76 43 00 
(No state mentioned, or British province. There is such a place 
in Nova Scotia, near the Bay of Fundy.) 
Columbia, 35 35 a 28. C. 33 37 OO 81 07 00 
wo ,;3 55 20 10 
Dorchesters, 245 36 61 58 2 19 5 7 #415 
Franklin, 37 «(00 82 5 Missri. 38 57 00 9 3M 00 
Hartford, 37 (30 6&6 55 Conn. 41 46 00 72 3 0 
Kingston, 41 12 75 3 ULC. 44 8 OO 76 40 00 
(Kingston would be within a few miles of Wilkesbarre, Penn- 
sylvania.) 
Knoxville, 32 40 8 8 Tenn. 35 59 00 83 54 00 
New London, 46 29 63 2 Conn. 41 2 OO 7z 9 OO 


(This agrees with the position of New London on Prince Ed- 
ward's Island, but as that place is given in the table appropriate to 
N. Scotia, &c. some other must have been meant, as the editors, I 
understand, have been very carefa! not to insert the same name in 
two places !—besides so inconsiderable a place as the former could 
hardly have been intended in a general table of piaces in North 


America.) 

Portamouth, 43 0 73 ON. H. 43. 4 00 70 45 00 
(Portsmouth would be near ee Vermont.) 

Providence, 41 50 73 ORL 41 49 %& 71 23 36 
(Providence would be in the N. W. part of Connecticut.) 

Richmond, 6& 0 7% 20 Va 3 BN 77 7 @ 
(There is such a place as Richinond in Upper Canada, about 

north Iatitade 45 10 and west longitude 75 50.» 

Trenton, r) ee | 77 30 40 14 00 74 39 60 


‘Trenton in the Atlantic ocean, two hundred miles froin land.) 
Washington, 323 40 & 46 D.C. 38 3 54 77 1 & 


Piymouth, 41 34 74 40 Ms. 41 57 10 70 42 30 
(Plymouth would be in Ulster county, New York.) 
Portland, 42 20 79 42 43 39 00 70 2 00 


ton, thirteen minutes north 
twelve minutes east. 
east. 

Ore of the most striking defects in the book, 
and one which I consider altogether unpardonable, is 
the omission to designate what town is meant, when 
there are several of the same name in the same country. 
In all such cases it is of course to be presumed that the 
place of most note, and not an obscure village, is in- 
tended, and upon this fair presumption I found m 
strictures, There are four Lexingtons, but nothing is 
said of the capital of Kentucky. There are two Louis- 
villes, but nothing of Louisville, Kentucky. 

It is very plain that no late authorities whatever have 
been consulted, at least with respect to the United 
States, to which I have chiefly confined myself in the 
examination of this annual. 

Indeed, when I find that there is scarcely a correct 
osition given of any one point in the country, it can 
hardly be deemed worth while to go further, for the 
value of the work to an American is already quite des- 
troyed. 
When there are so many late and approved authori- 
ties extant for the latitude and longitude of the prin- 
cipal cities on this continent, it must be mortifying to 
any Philadelphian to find that not one of them has been 
consulted in the preparation of a geographical work 
published by one of her principal booksellers, professing 
too, as they do in the preface, that no pains have been 
spared to render it complete and accurate, 
I do not hesitate to give it as my opinion that such 
a confused, inaccurate, and unprofitable mass, under the 
name of Geography, or of any other scicnce, was never 
issued from the American press; and the publishers of 
such a jargon deserve the castigation of all writers who 
have any influence over the public mind. 


—>—— 


VARIETIES. 


Extract from the Speech of the Rev. Mr. Whewell be- 
fore the Members of the British Association :—“* We know 
that the progress of discovery can no more be suddenly. 
accelerated by a word of command uttered by a multi- 
tude, than by a single voice, There is,as was long ago 
said, no royal road to knowledge—no possibility of 
shortening the way, because he who wishes to travel 
along it is the most powerful one; and just as little is 
there any mode of making it shorter, because they who 
press forward are many. We must all start from our 
actual position, and we cannot accelerate our advance 
by any method of giving to each man his mile of the 
march. Yet something we may do: we may take care 
that those who come ready and willing for the road, 
shall start from the proper point and in the proper di- 
reetion ;— shall not scramble over broken ground, when 
there is a causeway parallel to their path, nor set off 
confidently from an advanced point when the first steps 
of the road are still doubtful; shall not waste their 
powers in struggling forwards where movement is not 
progress, and shall have pointed out to them all glim- 
merings of light, through the dense and deep screen 
which divides us from the next bright region of philo- 
sophical truth. We cannot create, we cannot even 
direct the powers of discovery, but we may perhaps aid 
them to direct themselves; we may perhaps enable 
them to feel how many of us are ready to admire their 
success ; and willing, so far ar it is possible for intellects 
of a common pitch, to minister to their exertions.” 
Extract from Mrs. Lee’s Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. 
No one enjoyed a ludicrous circuinstance more than 
he did; no one was happier at the performance of a 
comedy ; for, when I was living in Paris, a ridiculous 
afterpiece was frequently represented on the stage, called 
Le Voyage a Dieppe, in which the professors of the 
Jardin des Plantes were brought forward in the most 
amusing way possib!e; and such was M. Cuvier's uncon- 
trollable risibility at its performance one evening, that 
the people in the pit several times called out to him to 
be quiet. The nerves of M. Cuvier were particularly 
irritable by nature, and frequently betrayed him into ex- 
pressions of impatience, for which no one could be more 
sorry than himself, the causes of which were immediate- 
ly forgotten; and the caresscs and kindnesses which 
were afterwards bestowed, seldom seemed to him to 
speak sufficiently the strength of his feelings at his own 
imperfection. ® * * ad * sy 


New Orleans, seven minutes north, 
New York, three minutes south and eleven 


“ That love of order which so prevailed in great things, 
was, by M. Cuvier, carried even into the minutie of 
life. His dissecting dress, it is true, was not of brilliant 
appearance, but it was adapted to the occasion; in this 
he would frequently walk about early in the summer 





Boston is six minutes too far south, and two min. east. Charles- 


mornings, in the open air, or pace up and down the 


* 


galleries of anatomy ; but on all other occasions his 
toilette was adjusted with care. He himself desi 

the patterns for the embroidery of his court and institute 
coats, invented all the costumes of the university, and 
drew the mode! for the uniform of the council, which 
drawing accompanied the decree by which it was estab- 
lished. 1 was very anxious to see him in his university 
robes; and having mentioned my wish, he came into 
the room where I was sitting, when-decked in all the para- 
phernalia for a grand meeting. The long, flowing gown 
of rich violet-coloured fvelyet, bordered with ermine, 
added to his height, and conecaled the corpulence of his 
figure ; the cap, of the same materials, could not confine 
his curls ; and, brilliant with his ribands and his orders, 
the outward appearance fully accorded with the internal 
man.” 


—— 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Contents of the December number of the American 
Quarterly Review :— Letters of Euler ; Life and Opinions 
of John Jay; Denmark, Sweden and Norway; Judge 
Story’s Commentaries; Sketches of Turkey ; Reign of 
Louis Philippe ; Duchess*of Berri in La Vendee ; Me- 
moirs of Madlle. Andrillion ; National Banks—English 
and American. 

A translation of one of Silvio Pellico’s tragedies “ Eu- 
phemio of Messina,” is announced as forth coming in 
New York. 

The three gentlemen who lately resigned their places 
in the University of New York, namely, Professors Ve- 
thake, Mulligan and Torrey, have published the promised 
statement of their grounds of complaint against the 
Chanceller of that institution, ina pamphlet. It is en- 
titled “ An Exposition of the Reasons for the Resigna- 
tion of some of the Professors in the University of the 
City of New York.” Their statement is triumphant as 
regards the conduct of the chancellor. 

The ninth No. of Vol. IX. of the African Repository 
has appeared. 

Captain Hall’s entertaining Fragments will occupy 
portion of our ensuing uumber. 

A new ‘novel entitled “Trevelyan” by the author of 
Marriage in High Life,” is nearly ready for publication 
in London. Also “Second Travels of an Irish gentle- 
man in Search of a Religion, not by the editor of Capt. 
Rock’s Memoirs.” 

A life of Mrs. Hannai Moore, compiled chiefly from 
family letters, &c., is in preparation. 

Nearly ready, “ A Tour to the Great Lakes of North 
America, with notices of the Indians, by Calvin Colton.” 

The London Geographical Annual for 1834, “to in- 
clude the latest discoveries and changes that have taken 
place.” 


oF 


—>— . 


New American Publications. 


“ Journal and Letters from France and Great Britain,” 
by Emily Willard. Also Tom Cringle’s Log, second 
series. Carey & Hart. 

Exercises in Algebra, for Schools, with a key for the 
use of the Teacher, by Francis J. Grund. 

Grund’s Chemistry—Elements of Chemistry, with 
Practical Exercises, for the use of Schools, by Francis 
J.Grund ; author of “ Elements of Natural Philosophy,” 
“ Popular Lessons in Astronomy,” &c. Carter, Hendee 
& Co., Boston. 

Waldemar, a tale of the thirty years war, by W. H. 
Harrison. The Duchess of Berri in La Vendee, com- 
prising a Narative of her Adventures, with her secret 
and private correspondence, Carey, Lea & Co. 

Down Easters.—Just received, The Down Easters, 
by John Neal, in 2 vols. Harper & Brothers. 

The Life and Writings of Major Jack Downing of 
Downingsville, away down East in the State of Maine, 
written by himself, in one vol. 12mo. 

An Eulogium on the Life and Character of William 
Wilberforce, which was delivered at the request of the 
people of colour of the city of N@w York, on the 22d Oc- 
‘tober last, by Mr. Benjamin F. Hughes, a man of colour. 





HE DOLLAR MAGAZINE, (in addition to Miss Martineau's 
Tales,) will contain all the best matter of the English annuals. 

Twelve numbers will be completed by the end of this year. 

For one dollar the subscribers will have received nine of Miss 
Martineau’s Tales, (the lowest price of which in book form is 25 
cents each.) and the whole matter of the Spiril of the Annuals, the 
price of which is one dollar—in all more than three dollars worth 
for one. 

Orders are solicited by the publishers. 

E. LITTELL & T. HOLDEN, 
21 Minor street. 
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